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Techniques for Evaluating Behavior 
RALPH TYLER 


thinking that various techniques for accomplishing the 

same purpose are commonly thought belonging 
different fields investigation and are rarely used the same 
individual, yet many problem most appropriately attacked 
several methods rather than one. Especially this true 
that area called measurement, appraisal, evaluation. The 
techniques objective testing are differentiated from the 
methods the psychological laboratory. The observation 
child behavior considered distinct and separate field from 
mental testing, the analysis pupils’ written work contrasted 
with personal-interview procedures, and the use interest 
questionnaires not identified with the collection anecdotes. 

Essentially, however, these techniques are methods for 
accomplishing the same purpose; they are all devices for evalu- 
ating human behavior. isolating each device and making 
subject special study have probably improved the 
effectiveness the device, but have lost the value which 
comes from realizing the similarities all these procedures. 
The research worker, teacher, school administrator con- 
fronted with the problem appraisal likely think one 
these devices and fail recognize that the choice the 
particular method evaluation should depend upon the effec- 
tiveness that method for the particular problem under con- 
sideration. clearer recognition the common elements 
all these methods evaluation needed provide basis 
for choosing the techniques use particular situation. 

All methods evaluating human behavior involve four 
technical problems: defining the behavior evaluated, de- 
termining the situations which expressed, developing 
record the behavior which takes place these situations, and 
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evaluating the recorded behavior. Regardless the type 
appraisal under consideration, whether the observation 
children play, the written examination, the techniques the 
psychological laboratory, the questionnaire, the personal 
interview, these problems are encountered. The choice the 
methods evaluation rests primarily upon the effectiveness 
with which the methods solve the particular problems. 


DEFINE the behavior evaluated essentially 

determine all the kinds behavior which are particu- 
larly significant for the purposes under consideration. The 
reactions any human organism are many and varied that 
necessary isolate the particular reactions which are sig- 
nificant for given purpose. For example, during the process 
instruction subject such arithmetic, pupils are reacting 
many different ways, some are talking, some are smiling, 
some are moving about their seats; but these are probably 
not significant kinds behavior from the standpoint the 
purposes arithmetic instruction. making appraisal 
value the field arithmetic necessary define the kinds 
behavior which are significant arithmetic that may 
discover whether the pupils are reacting desirable ways. 
This definition would probably include behavior such the 
ability determine the total amount itemized grocery 
bill, feeling the importance accurate numerical compu- 
tations, the ability determine the arithmetic processes use 
solving typical problems which are encountered everyday 
life, and on. Similarly, one must define social adjustment 
order evaluate the effectiveness child’s adjustment 
social group. There are many reactions which the child makes 
when social group. Some these reactions are random and 
little significance from the standpoint social adjust- 
ment, while others are vitally related social adjustment. 
therefore necessary identify the significant behavior that 
the evaluation will concern itself with the significant rather than 
the irrelevant kinds behavior. 

chief defect defining behavior for educational evalua- 
tion has been the failure indicate all the types behavior 
which are significant the educational development boys 
and girls. have defined the reactions involved recalling 
information; have concerned ourselves with the overt be- 
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havior involved spelling and handwriting. have char- 
acterized somewhat accurately the behavior expected pupils 
locating places maps. Much less frequently have de- 
fined the emotional reactions, the attitudes, and the interests 
boys and girls which are educational significance. Never- 
theless, these latter kinds behavior are fully significant 
the complete development boys and girls are the kinds 
more commonly defined for purposes measurement. 

satisfactory definition behavior evaluated will 
indicate all the kinds reactions which are significant for 
given educational purposes. For example, connection with 
the Payne Fund study motion-picture appreciation conducted 
Mr. Dale, effort being made evaluate the progress 
children are making appreciating motion pictures. When 
begin define the behavior evaluated this project, 
find that there are many kinds reactions which are significant 
connection with motion-picture appreciation. are con- 
cerned with the likes dislikes which children have for partic- 
ular motion pictures, with the standards which they customarily 
use judging motion pictures, with the abilities which they 
possess for applying these standards particular motion pic- 
tures, with the sources which they ordinarily turn for in- 
formation about the motion pictures that they might possibly 
attend, with the attitudes which they have toward the im- 
portance the motion picture agent for social education, 
and on. clear that many these types behavior are 
not ordinarily recognized when teachers research workers 
embark upon project appraisal, yet less important 
any appraisal indicate all the significant kinds be- 
havior which need evaluated. 


evaluated will also describe each these significant kinds 
reactions more exactly that those aspects behavior with 
which are primarily concerned the project will clearly 
understood. the field literature, for example, talk 
good deal about the importance developing appreciation. 
Before can appraise the degree which boys and girls are 
developing literary appreciation, must describe what 
mean literary appreciation terms human reactions. 
particularly difficult describe objectively the behavior 
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which call appreciation because our ideas appreciation 
come from our own feeling; that say, our own recognition 
our likes and dislikes leads speak appreciation 
strong liking for something. With our present ignorance the 
objective reactions associated with likes and dislikes the defini- 
tion appreciation usually implies only that others have 
developed feelings like dislike similar those our- 
selves experience. 

The definition literary appreciation any other kind 
behavior should not only describe the kind reactions 
expected but should also indicate the range stimuli which 
may expected bring forth this reaction appreciation 
liking. only necessary the definition indicate that 
literary appreciation involves the development liking for 
good literature contrast poor literature and then define 
good literature from the point view the persons whose 
behavior evaluated. For high-school pupils this means 
that the definition should include statement the kinds 
literature which are “good literature” for high-school pupils. 

The difficulty defining literary appreciation, defining 
other kinds behavior, due these two aspects, describing 
the reactions which are significant and indicating the range 
stimuli which may expected bring forth these reactions. 
The definition literary appreciation unsatisfactory the 
degree that have only vague apprehension the nature 
the reactions which call likes and dislikes and the degree 
which not indicate the sorts literature which high- 
school pupils may expected like. our definition 
literary appreciation vague either these respects, our 
evaluation the development literary appreciation among 
high-school pupils will correspondingly unsatisfactory. 

Fortunately, the problem characterizing the kind be- 
havior not difficult the cases behavior ordinarily ap- 
parent the reactions other people. Skill laboratory 
manipulation, for instance, has made itself evident the 
reactions other people well ourselves; the habit 
cleanliness, the ability read, the skill handwriting are all 
examples behavior which manifests itself other people 
come contact with them. the other hand, the feeling 
inferiority, the satisfactions obtained from seeing good drama, 
the interest investigating scientific problems, and sensitiveness 
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human suffering are all examples human reactions which 
have become evident largely through our own feelings 
rather than through our contacts with others. result, these 
types behavior are difficult define except terms sub- 
jective feelings. However, for many purposes they are im- 
portant. make attempt evaluate such behavior because 
the difficulty defining indefensible. most cases 
possible define these types behavior somewhat more 
accurately than the usual definitions and make least 
rough appraisal. 


fact that generalization behavior less pronounced 
some people than others and the additional fact that 
type behavior which desirable under some conditions 
undesirable under others make especially important indi- 
cate the definition the variety conditions under which the 
behavior should expected appear. For example, often 
talk about people developing intellectual curiosity. mean 
this interest making investigations any field 
human endeavor, obvious that the evaluation such be- 
havior involves sampling the reactions people under large 
variety conditions. If, the other hand, the teacher 
chemistry wishes discover the degree which his pupils are 
developing interest investigating chemical problems, then 
the definition this behavior should indicate that the interest 
investigation limited the field chemistry. 

Similarly, evaluation effective English expression re- 
quires definition the behavior “effective English expres- 
sion” which indicates the limiting conditions under which the 
behavior may expected exist. Generally, such definition 
would indicate the types expression which are significant 
the particular case such social conversation, business letters, 
scientific reports. The purposes these types expressions 
would also need defined, and the audiences for whom the 
expression prepared would suggested. complete defini- 
tion the behavior which appropriate for given unit 
instruction English might one the following: writing 
reports chemical experiments for laymen chemistry which 
would make clear them the nature and the results the 
experiments, writing personal letters high-school friends 
which would interest the friends one’s experiences, writing 
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business letters retail store which would make clear the 
nature error made the store connection with recent 
purchase. the behavior evaluated much more general 
than this, the definition should make clear the generality 
the conditions which the behavior expected expressed. 

The critical importance definition connection with any 
evaluation behavior has not always been recognized. 
one the chief sources difficulty satisfactory measurement. 
each task appraisal begun, the work greatly clarified 
understandable definition the behavior evaluated 
formulated, definition which includes all the more 
important aspects behavior related the problem, which 
characterizes the types reactions measured, and which 
indicates the limiting conditions under which these reactions are 
likely take place. 


second major problem involved all measurement 
select the situations which give opportunity for the 
behavior expressed and recorded for purposes 
evaluation. What are the situations which the ability 
understand printed directions may expressed and which 
may get evidence the degree which children possess 
this are the situations which tolerance toward 
the ideas other people may expressed and which 
may get evidence this What are the situations 
which the appreciation good motion pictures may ex- 
pressed and which may get evidence this appreciation? 
These are typical the questions which arise appraisal. 
From the standpoint efficient measurement there are sev- 
eral characteristics desired the situations chosen for 
evaluation. the first place, necessary that these situations 
really give opportunity for the expression the behavior 
question reactions which are useful indexes this be- 
havior. Many techniques fail this point. the field 
written examinations common use, situations for 
measuring pupils’ ability apply the principles subject, 
questions which have been completely discussed class that 
they give pupils opportunity show their ability recall 
what has been discussed class rather than apply principles 
the solution problems which are new them. literary 
appreciation common present situations which give pupils 
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opportunity indicate the facts they know about good litera- 
ture rather than their liking for good literature. the field 
drama not uncommon use situations which test the pupils’ 
recall the teacher’s opinion the quality certain dramatic 
productions rather than their own critical evaluation these 
dramatic productions. These are common weaknesses current 
attempts appraisal. Situations chosen for purposes evalua- 
tion should meet one two conditions. Either they should 
provide opportunity for persons express the behavior 
being measured, else they should provide opportunity for 
persons react way which has been found actual experi- 
ment satisfactory index the behavior 


important quality evaluation the degree 
which extraneous factors are controlled. written tests 
the vocabulary the questions often extraneous factor 
which affects the reactions pupils and thereby injures the 
effectiveness the measurement. The unusual nature the 
instruments used the psychological laboratory may distract 
the attention the subjects and thus influence the results. 
the observation children who are carrying typical play 
activities the complexity the situation often introduces ex- 
traneous factors which influence the observed behavior. The 
desire for social approval the lack rapport the use 
interest questionnaires may seriously affect the reactions. 
connection with every problem evaluation ought con- 
sider carefully the methods which may control conditions 
most effectively that those extraneous factors which seriously 
affect behavior may eliminated. 


quality sought the evaluation situation its 
practicability from the standpoints time, effort, and 
facilities required. There are cases when the observation 
children play will provide situations which defined type 
behavior may expressed, but those situations arise rarely 
the typical play children require months observa- 
tion before any significant reactions are likely observed. 
This obviously impracticable technique for measuring 
such type behavior. controlled situation which the 


discussion the writer “Assumptions Involved Achievement-Test Con- 
struction,” XII (February 1933), 29-36. 
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opportunity for the defined behavior may offered will 
obviously much more desirable. The purpose many testing 
techniques and laboratory methods control the situation 
that the desired reactions will stimulated will, and 
the measurement may made more quickly than would the 
case were depend upon its occasional stimulation the 
undirected activities life. One the major technical prob- 
lems measurement control the behavior situation with- 
out introducing extraneous factors which seriously affect the 
reactions taking place the situation. 

The expenditure effort and facilities also real prob- 
lem appraisal. the measurement requires expensive equip- 
ment, once beyond the reach many parents and 
teachers who are most need satisfactory techniques. the 
method requires great deal additional effort, also 
obvious that will not used vast majority people. 
Too little attention has been paid the simplification some 
the more effective techniques evaluation. 


FOURTH quality which desired the situations se- 

lected for purposes reliability. isnecessary 
that these situations sample the defined behavior that con- 
clusions drawn from the reactions persons these situations 
are dependable. general, this means sampling the variety 
conditions which the behavior may expressed and includ- 
ing large enough number these situations that the be- 
havior noted these situations typical the persons whose 
reactions are 

make wise selection situations which the defined 
behavior measured requires thorough canvassing 
the possible situations, checking each the possibilities with 
reference the opportunity provides for expression the 
behavior, the degree which extraneous factors are controlled, 
its practicability, and its reliability. This means cutting across 
the usual lines demarcation separating written examinations, 
the observation pupils, the methods the psychological 
laboratory, questionnaire methods, personal-interview methods. 
This elimination the lines demarcation desirable because 
likely provide more complete measurement procedure 
than possible where one restricted special technique. 


Loc. cit. 
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third major problem occurring every evaluation 
that record behavior. The significance record 
due the fact that single bits behavior are far less meaning- 
ful and far less capable objective evaluation than are cumu- 
lative records behavior. one has emphasized this fact 
more strongly than Mr. Ben Wood who developed the 
American Council Cumulative Record Form. The experience 
with this and with other forms cumulative records clearly 
indicates the importance making records any useful pro- 
gram evaluation. The possible records which might made 
are varied. may depend upon individual’s memory 
the reactions which took place; may utilize the memories 
several observers; may write description the behavior 
takes place, shortly thereafter; the behavior may itself 
involve the making record the case written exam- 
ination the making product such dress clothing 
course; may make motion pictures sound records. There. 
is, fact, wide variety possible records many which 
have rarely been utilized although they merit careful considera- 
tion some situations. 

Two characteristics are sought record behavior. 
the first place, the record should indicate the significant 
reactions which actually took place rather than summary inter- 
pretation these reactions. The importance this quality 
due the fact that the reactions which actually took place are 
objective data largely free from the subjective interpretation 
the individuals making the record, while the summary inter- 
pretations involve much more subjectivity for single bit 
behavior recorded. The behavior can evaluated more objec- 
tively and with greater validity the number records in- 
creases. Most rating scales have failed take this principle 
into account with consequent fluctuations ratings obtained 
different observers and increased difficulty interpreting 
the ratings for particular purposes. The recent experimentation 
with the evaluation character traits Rochester Mechanics 
Institute suggests the value anecdote records; that is, de- 
scriptions actual behavior taking place situations noted 
the instructor, contrast with rating scales which provide rec- 
ords only the summary interpretation the behavior ob- 
served. For some time the faculty Mechanics Institute had 
been utilizing rating scales for character traits. They found, 
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however, that the ratings many cases were almost meaning- 
less for student might rated high certain trait half 
his intructors and low the same trait the other half. 
The hypothesis was advanced that this was due the difficulty 
determining the meaning the isolated bits behavior 
coming the attention any individual instructor any one 
time. Accordingly, the anecdote record was devised. This was 
merely description made each instructor any behavior 
which observed which thought significant. When these 
anecdote records had been collected from number instruc- 
tors over period time, was found possible reading these 
cumulative descriptions behavior reach interpretation 
which did not fluctuate widely from one competent reader 
another. These interpretations are frequently corroborated later. 

Judged the principle that record should describe accu- 
rately all the significant reactions which actually took place, 
most rating scales, most score cards, many interest question- 
naires, and many personal interviews are unsatisfactory. 
the other hand, moving-picture records, sound records, many 
comprehensive observation check many written examina- 
tions, and the collection products resulting from behavior 
are much more satisfactory. many cases, not difficult 
change the record form without changing the situation which 
the behavior expressed. art, for example, the practice 
scoring drawings objects made pupils, retaining only the 
score record, may changed one which samples 
the objects themselves may retained for the record, permit- 
ting later evaluations any time. 


second quality desired record practicability. 

Those requiring great deal time, effort, and facilities 
are obviously handicapped. The ingenuity technicians can 
well directed toward the simplification records without 
sacrificing the primary requirement that they give accurate 
characterization the significant reactions which took place. 
Mr. Tharp’s work the development oral pronunciation 
tests the modern foreign languages illustration suc- 
cessful attempt develop more practicable record be- 
havior. experimented with record sheet which the 
student indicated the pronunciation particular foreign words 
selecting the nearest equivalents among English words listed 
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the sheet. compared this record with the actual pro- 
nunciation which was recorded dictaphone and found 
close similarity between the two types records. our work 
botany and have developed check list reac- 
tions made students while using the microscope which may 
easily checked observer and which gives record 
closely approximating motion-picture record the students’ 
The value any comprehensive program 
measurement greatly enhanced the maintenance cumu- 
lative records actual behavior which make possible inter- 
pret more intelligently the development children and 
formulate more effective educational program the light 
the evidence obtained from these records. 


fourth problem encountered all attempts appraisal 
the problem evaluation. Since this has been discussed 
some length previous article, shall not repeat the dis- 
cussion here.* The chief difficulties evaluation are those 
determining the standards use, obtaining greater objec- 
tivity, determining the scale values for different types 
behavior, and obtaining measurements units fine enough 
for purposes exact appraisal. 

Projects involving appraisal, testing, measurement are 
all efforts evaluate human behavior. The kinds human 
behavior significant education are extremely varied and can- 
not adequately evaluated one type technique. All 
evaluation really involves the four major problems already 
enumerated: defining the behavior evaluated, selecting the 
situations, making record, evaluating the behavior recorded. 
expanding our repertoire possible techniques evalua- 
tion include observations, laboratory methods, written exam- 
inations, personal interviews, and the collection products 
shall add materially the potential methods evaluation 
any given case. selecting the particular techniques use 
from this expanded repertoire the basis the effectiveness 
this given case with which these methods solve the four 
fundamental problems evaluation shall add immeasur- 
ably the adequacy our evaluations human behavior. 


[Vol. XIII, No. 
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Investigations Teacher Supply and 
Demand Reported 1933 


EGINNING 1930 the present authors have made annual 
summaries investigations teacher supply and de- 
mand.’ During this time the demand for teachers has 
been materially lessened due reductions teaching staffs, 
while the supply newly trained teachers has continued with 
little abatement and has been materially added influxes 
former teachers who have re-entered the ranks teaching 
candidates. This situation has resulted large teacher sur- 
plus. Moritz points out, however, that much our so-called 
oversupply teachers really underconsumption; that is, 
with million more pupils are using thirty thousand fewer 
teachers than did 1930 (14). 

Few extensive studies teacher supply and demand have 
been reported 1933. Those that have been made have been 
less concerned with the extent the present teaching surplus 
than with way out the dilemma. the twenty studies 
reviewed for 1933, twelve may classed research studies. 
Four are national scope, one deals with six New England 
states, and seven include states sections states. 

The most extensive studies that have appeared 1933 are 
those Crutsinger Texas (7) and Elliott Michigan (9). 
State-wide reports teacher supply and demand were also made 
Cooper for New York (6) and Monroe for Illinois (13). 

Five investigators have based their analyses institutional 
teacher placement. Adams obtained placement reports from 
135 normal schools, teachers’ colleges, colleges, and universi- 
ties (1). Studies placements particular institutions have 
been made Anderson for Ohio State University (2), 
Chamberlain and Meece for the University Kentucky (4), 
and Moritz for the University Nebraska (14). Lude- 
man studied placement for the state South Dakota (12). 

The excess the teacher supply over the demand was, 
anything, worse 1933 than was any previous year during 
the present depression. fields subjects lacked supply 
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qualified teachers according present standards. The oppor- 
tunities elementary teaching, however, were the whole 
better than most other fields (1), (6). Based the number 
rural schools that are closed and the many inadequately 
trained teachers that predominate the rural districts, there 
potential demand which may need anticipated (17). 

The percentage placements newly trained teachers 
varied different parts the country and various types 
institutions. All reports, however, seemed indicate that the 
percentages were lower 1932 than previous years. Place- 
ments Ohio State University decreased from per cent 
per cent 1932 (2). the University Ken- 
tucky the placements were reduced from per cent 1929 
per cent 1932 (4). Placements reported New York 
averaged about per cent (6), and South Dakota, per 
cent (12); Adams showed that the average for 135 institutions 
was about per cent. Moritz reported that per cent the 
candidates attending the University Nebraska 
had obtained positions (14). According Monroe not more 
than one out five the available supply high-school 
teachers secured positions (13). Texas the supply 
was more than twice the demand (7). The surplus Michigan 
was 4,312, 64.6 per cent the production that 
year (9). 

The number teaching positions has been greatly reduced 
many states. There were thirty-seven hundred fewer teach- 
ing positions Michigan 1933 than there were 1930 (9). 
Ludeman reports four hundred fewer teaching positions 
South Dakota 1932 than during the preceding year (12). 

The movement teachers from one position another has 
also been materially reduced. According Monroe the turn- 
over has been reduced from 18.7 1931 per cent 
1933 (13). Myers reports that the normal annual demand for 
teachers the United States has been reduced from one hun- 
dred thousand about ten thousand (15). 


Anderson there increasing shift people 
trained other occupations into teaching (2). The year 
1932-33 found students getting B.S. degrees educa- 
tion Ohio State University, who already held Bachelors’, 
Masters’, and even Doctors’ degrees other fields. “Three 
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factors,” says Stetson, “undiminished, continued output in- 
experienced teachers from teacher-training institutions; return 
teachers from other occupational groups; and reduction 
the number employed teachers have created situation whose 
effects are serious they are broad” (20). 

Elliott blames the laissez faire methods regulating 
teacher production for the present surplus Michigan (10). 
Placements teachers Kentucky are influenced the factors 
sex (women have had less difficulty locating positions 
than men during the depression experience, scholarship, 
locality, and institutional allegiance some communities (4). 


NUMBER investigators bemoan the effects the surplus 
teachers’ salaries and salary schedules. Chamberlain 
and Meece show that salaries for first-year graduates from the 
University Kentucky have averaged follows during the 
last four years: 1929, $1,288; 1930, $1,199; 1931, 
and 1932, $1,021 (4). 

According Stetson, continuance the present situa- 
tion will mean inevitable destruction salary schedules” (20). 
should noted here, however, that salary reductions and 
suspension salary schedules have resulted more from seri- 
ously reduced incomes schools than from surplus teachers. 


investigations appearing 1933 have devoted more 
space the consideration way out the present situa- 

tion teacher surplus than any other phase the problem. 

Numerous recommendations have been made among which the 

following are most prevalently stressed: 

Raising certification requirements (5), (6), (9), (15), (18), (20) 

More careful pre-training selection teachers (5), (9), (15), (20) 

Continuous studies the teacher situation (6), (9), (18) 

Longer periods teacher training (5), (9), (19) 

Contraction teacher production (9), (14), (20) 

Co-ordination agencies training and certificating teachers (15), (20) 

The elimination multiple jobs (9), (15) 

Interneships for unemployed teachers (11) 

Retirement old teachers eligible for retirement (15) 

Removal tenure protection from incompetent teachers (5) 

state salary schedule eliminate the economic advantage gained local 
school boards employing inadequately trained teachers (5) 

More careful placement teachers fields for which they are prepared (5) 


looking into the future Anderson makes the forecast 
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that times get better more women teachers will marry, and 
those who taught temporary expedient will return other 
types work (3). Gradually the standards training will 
raised, and there will develop new demands for adult educa- 
tion. Factors such radio, self-teaching devices, and larger 
classes, however, may somewhat reduce the number teachers 
needed, but the investigator feels that the new demands will 
more than offset these factors. 

Myers gives the warning that unless something done 
about the problem teacher supply and demand, the supply 
teachers will pass through regular cycle beginning 1919 
with serious undersupply teachers, then proceeding 
balance supply and demand 1926, and serious over- 
supply 1932 (15). 1939 will again have balance 
supply and demand, and 1946 there will another 
serious shortage teachers comparable that 1919. 
avoid this situation there must better regulation and co- 
ordination between agencies training and certificating teachers. 
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because the has for the past year been appearing 
monthly rather than fortnightly. For this reason find that 
still have the reviews number 1932 books. keep 
faith with the publishers who sent these books and with the 
reviewers who painstakingly appraised them are publishing 
the reviews the books which believe our readers will 
interested even though the date publication long past. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


New Subjects 
solution the financial problems the schools will 


follow the general curve economic recovery the 

nation. When business improves, school revenues will 
increase, but long business depressed little amelioration 
school finances can expected. However, whether school 
revenues increase decrease, number educational prob- 
lems need solved. Chief among these the question 
the value the subjects taught schools. 

This question brings forth variety responses. Some 
noisily assert that the schools must get back fundamentals, 
while others object the old subjects and believe the new. 

Interestingly enough, there not complete agreement 
what are the fundamental subjects which the schools 
should exclusively confine this attention. The traditional three 
R’s, however, are assured position this class. Children 
should taught read with facility, express themselves 
clearly writing, and perform simple mathematical opera- 
tions. American history would probably added this list 
majority vote the fundamentalists. Beyond that point 
gamble forecast the consensus this group. 

Among the nonessential subjects, judging the ones most 
frequently eliminated distressed school boards, are art, 
music, home economics, so-called “manual training,” and phys- 
ical education. These are the newer subjects which the funda- 
mentalists seem have mind being less essential. 

must assume that school-board members are sincere 
their belief that these new subjects are less important than the 
old ones. Acting upon this assumption, we—the proponents 
the new—must find the cause for such beliefs since only that 
way can the cause removed. 

hazard the guess that the chief difficulty lies differ- 
ence point view. The fundamentalists are looking back- 
ward through their own training the beginning our public- 
school system, when the chief concern statesmen was 
develop literate citizenship, which required ability read 
newspapers and books, write letters, and use enough arith- 
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metic run simple nineteenth-century business. These were 
the primitive essentials education democracy, and this 
pattern has become the accepted platform the laymen the 
nation—the position the fundamentalists. 

The progressives, the other hand, maintain position 
greater breadth. They believe that the schools should edu- 
cate the whole child. They should teach him not only 
literate, but also healthy, love the beautiful music 
and art, proficient using his hands and head. 

This position the fundamentalists will grant, but they 
not consider these objectives important. Certainly they are less 
important than literacy, their opinion, and may, therefore, 
eliminated without more than polite regret. 

our citizenry great body voters take position be- 
tween these two extremes. They believe that the aims edu- 
cation should broad, but they are quite uncertain the 
specific lines through which breadth achieved. Some consider 
music essential; others advocate health. 

Since the fundamentalists must educated they are 
become progressives, and since the average layman sympa- 
thetic but uninformed about the values the newer subjects, 
apparent that the progressives have clear-cut responsibility 
perform. They must formulate the layman’s language the 
philosophy progressive education and describe with simplicity 
the contribution all school subjects. Such formulation 
indispensable both for the school man and the layman. 
necessary for the school man because frequently accepts 
subject without measuring its relative value, and for the layman 
order that may think through progressive position. 

The responsibility the National Education Association 
undertake simple literary formulation the function all 
the units the school curriculum clearly indicated. The 
primitive point view has century and half behind 
America. The progressive point view will have wait an- 
other century for acceptance campaign education about 
the purposes education not carried on. When such 
document prepared, can become basis for discussion 
million clubs and groups throughout the nation. can pro- 
moted superintendents who should educating their con- 
stituencies through discussion groups. 


READINGS 


Marc The Wild Boy Aveyron. Translated 
George and Muriel Humphrey. New York: Century Company, 1932. 
xxiv 104 pp. 

former days, courses the feeble-minded were likely begin with 
the story the “Savage Aveyron.” was fascinating story, and this 
first appearance English Itard’s own account his attempt train this 
savage will appreciated both psychologists and educators. 

There mystery connected with the story, the like which Sherlock 
Holmes never met. There something almost tragic the thought the 
great Itard working for five years educate this twelve-year-old savage and 
then finally yielding the belief that the boy was idiot. Nor does lessen 
the pathos learn that the boy was probably not idiot and that Itard’s 
work had been crowned with success spite the fact that had not 
made out his boy completely normal young man. safe say that 
idiot ever was, ever could be, trained such extent was this boy. 
“In place the hideous creature that was brought Paris, there was 
seen after two years instruction, almost normal child who could not speak, 
but who lived like human being; clean, affectionate, even able read few 
words and understand much what was said him.” Unfortunately, 
Itard seems not have realized that boy who had lived the life wild 
animal from birth until twelve years must necessarily learn the arts civiliza- 
tion with extreme slowness. 


Charter for the Social Sciences, Part Report the 
Commission the Social Studies, American Historical Association. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. xii 122 pp. 

Jounson, Henry. Introduction the History the Social Sciences, 
Part Report the Commission the Social Studies, American Histor- 
ical Association. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 145 

Pierce, Louise. Organizations and the Civic Training 
Youth, Part Report the Commission the Social Studies, Amer- 
ican Historical New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
xvii 428 pp. 

These volumes are this time familiar those who have followed the 
work the Commission the Social Studies the American Historical 
Association. Beard’s Charter sets direction for teachers the social studies 
which will call upon all their ingenuity and intelligence they are 
realize the values which give character this statement platform. There 
are those who will find here naught but generalities, who will disappointed 
because positive social program not specifically set down; and there will 
those who, failing peep from behind their own generalities, will find 
here justification for carrying before. With the former group only 
need one sympathetic. 

Beard happens put his faith the play intelligence upon the many 
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forces that give uniqueness the present social climate bring into being 
more enlightened social order. specific social program thus precluded, 
but the continuous reorganization both methods and content the social 
studies for the purpose making them contribute intelligent action the 
present demanded. 

That intelligence and steadfastness purpose will needed obvious 
the minute one turns the study Miss Pierce, book that sets forth 
the pressures that move against the school that one wonders what miracle 
the social-science body ever rose its own feet check its course. This 
analysis “patriotic, military, peace, religious, business, political, and 
fraternal groups they affect instruction the common schools America” 
parades before our eyes the kinds pressures that drive the school into 
neutral corner when social questions invade its halls. valuable book, 
particularly the reader appreciates its relationship the Beard Charter for 
the Social Sciences. 

Johnson, dealing with the history the social studies the schools, 
remains rather pleasantly aloof from the problem which Beard and Pierce 
set before the teachers the social sciences. His book interesting; throws 
beam light into cloudy area, and has its place this series studies. 
One not always convinced, however, though the reference frequent, that 
what happening the teaching the social studies today has happened 
differing times the past. Perhaps this because the author takes such 
obvious pleasure the location instances. 


Children’s Interest Pictures. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 516) 

For those who are interested growing children, this compact and 
scholarly study will prove interesting. The author this study, after 
interesting testing five co-operating schools, two private and three public, 
with total 821 children Grades III, and discovered amongst many 
other facts that children enjoyed colored illustrations more than they did 
black and white illustrations. The conventionalized illustration not better 
liked than the realistic Certain subjects illustrated prove more 
interesting with little color, and other subjects such child (girl) prove 
more interesting with considerable color. Through careful tabulation into 
tables, many facts concerning children’s interests illustrations are found. 
addition much else, the author lists several interesting studies which 
would still further analyze children’s interest pictures. 


Warren Moore 


LincEL, Educational Broadcasting. Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1932. 162 pp. 

This outstandingly complete bibliography the field radio edu- 
cation, and will helpful all engaged studying the field. Neverthe- 
less, may amiss point out certain features wherein the bibliography 
could made more useful upon revision. 


First, seems that talks delivered over the radio should clearly 
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separated articles about the radio. fact, see great reason why 
bibliography educational broadcasting should include among its regular 
entries the titles all printed radio talks. Second, this bibliography deficient 
certain respects with regard titles recent important books, for 
spite the fact that this bibliography appeared about the same time 
Radio and Education, 1932, proceedings the 1932 assembly the 
National Advisory Council Radio Education, mention made it. 
Thus many valuable references are missing. Further difficulties have occurred 
the sense that classification the references not all that one would 
desire. Darrow’s Radio, the Assistant Teacher found under recent litera- 
ture and not the section classroom instruction radio. Furthermore, 
Dunlap’s Advertising Radio published 1929 listed, but his more 
important 1931 Radio Advertising not included, although the bibliog- 
raphy contains some references for 1932. Finally, might perhaps have 
been value the person casually interested radio education have the 
more important references distinguished some way. This especially true 
since this bibliography, its completeness, includes some references little 
merit. This work, however, does sum all the bibliographies issued 
date the field radio education and law, and adds many references 
its own; its significance assured. 


Kornis, Education Hungary. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 289 pp. (International Institute Studies, 
No. 13) 

This volume was written past education official and present university 
professor Hungary. presents less than three hundred pages elabo- 
rate account the historical development and present status education 
every kind and grade Hungary. There analytical table contents 
which, however, does not mention the numerous illustrations, tables, and 
graphs. There neither index nor bibliography. 

The historical introduction forty pages part, least, new 
English. One interesting chain evidence traces the Hungarian kindergarten 
movement Pestalozzi and the English infant schools through the Countess 
Theresa Brunsvick who was the favorite student Beethoven. The interest- 
ing realistic and democratic tendencies Hungarian education are all too 
briefly treated. 

Parts III, and deal, respectively, with secondary, higher, and voca- 
tional education, and these sections cover more than half the book. The 
author sees education not merely matter class work; but, instead, 
has sections dealing with museums, archives, and the theater. Although the 
book is, ought be, largely factual, the statistical material would seem 
both inadequate and cumbrously presented. 


Koos, V., Grayson Guidance Secondary 
Schools. New York: Company, 1932. 640 pp. 

this scholarly volume, some investigative research and much 

reflective thinking, the authors demonstrate how difficult has become 
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say anything really new upon the subject guidance. Thus, the Preface, 
the authors point out the really original materials contained the book, 
mostly illustrative principles rather well known informed students 
guidance. fact, their efforts toward original statement principles, the 
writers are not entirely successful; as, for example, the definition guidance 
two phases service, the distributive and the adjustive, and the labored 
effort distinguish between guidance and education. Mostly, however, they 
are step with modern trends; thus, generalizing the concept guid- 
ance, rather than attempting expand guidance all-inclusive 
status, they add impetus the developing organic ideal education. Again, 
the claim logical organization, set the Preface, scarcely justified 
treating the topic “informing the student concerning educational and voca- 
tional opportunities” prior “securing information concerning the students” 
—assuming that guidance primarily individual service. Undoubtedly, 
some confusion reference will occasioned through the use roman 
numbering for all portions the table contents, parts, chapters, and sub- 
ordinate topics. For teachers and students desiring more detailed intro- 
duction guidance than thus far available, however, the book will serve 
distinct need. 


Sociology and Education: Analysis the Theories 
Spencer and Ward. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 323 pp. 
This study offers more complete and penetrating survey and interpreta- 
tion Spencer’s and Ward’s educational theories than has hitherto been 
available. Both men were sociologists international reputation, though the 
Englishman’s influence has been far greater than that his American con- 
temporary. Their notions education flow from their conceptions society. 
Spencer, society essentially static. Social change, when does occur, 
takes place only through the slow processes evolution over which 
little control. Ward, society dynamic, and purposive change 
(social telesis) destined become the most basic characteristic our 
collective life. Spencer, education both individualistic and incidental. 
Ward sees the means par excellence improvement and progress. Thus 
his view once modern and social; the task society provide educa- 
tion for all its members. Lester Ward not well known among educators 

should be, and this monograph invites better acquaintance. 

ALLEN 


Lawrence Education through Recreation. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1932. 155 pp. 

This volume, large measure, represents the educational philosophy 
the former principal Manchester College, Oxford, who would have 
recreation and education form indissoluble union practice. him 
education which not also recreation maimed, incomplete; half-done 
thing.” Likewise, recreation which not also education has re-creative 
value. 

Mr. Jacks sees among the great problems education the leading the 
individual the discovery his own powers: first, the opportunity for the 
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teacration energies; then, opportunity for vitalizing the bringing 
energies under beautiful control exemplified some skill. Book 
learning alone with the creative part the individual underdeveloped 
“humanly inadequate and socially dangerous.” Not merely games are included 
under the heading recreation, but all activities where the play artist 
attitude permits forces, desires, motives, and interests “now running waste 
meaningless amusement, pernicious excitement and the degenerate sports- 
manship the sidelines” turned the direction higher accomplish- 
ment and hence “inward the final stage creative achievement.” 


Study the Effects the Teacher Tenure 
Law New Jersey. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. 111 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions Education, No. 

this study the writer attempts discover the effects the state-wide 
tenure law for teachers New Jersey which was enacted 1909. Based 
the comparison with the Connecticut, which has tenure law, the author 
finds that the New Jersey tenure law has had some effect stabilizing the 
teaching staff, but that has not reduced the amount dismissal appreciably, 
nor has increased interest professional improvement. Teachers, school 
administrators, and members boards education agree that its chief 
value protection the teacher. Its most serious handicap the difficulty 
removing unsatisfactory teachers. 


Cox, L., Forrest Principles Secondary Edu- 
cation. Boston: Heath and Company, 1932. viii 620 pp. 

Secondary New York: Century Company, 1932. 
549 

The book Mr. Cox and Mr. Long organizes the field secondary 
education terms twenty-five fundamental principles which are analyzed, 
interpreted, and applied. addressed both prospective teachers and 
teachers service and designed interpret the progressive movement 
secondary education. 

Some the principles are somewhat trite and obvious need little 
elaboration. For example, Principle XIV states that “methods teaching 
must conform the laws learning and will, therefore, vary with the types 
subject matter and the needs the pupils.” The “laws learning” turn 
out strange mixture Thorndike and Dewey. These “laws” are 
then applied somewhat superficial manner some the more popular 
teaching procedures. 

The section devoted educational aims also disappointing. leans 
heavily upon the work Alexander Inglis without extending any 
appreciable extent. fact, the thoroughgoing treatment Inglis written 
fifteen years ago is, the opinion the reviewer, much superior. 

The volume deals systematically with the intricate problems mental 
hygiene, the curriculum, the extra-curriculum, and guidance. The applica- 
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tions are selected from wide variety situations and indicate truly progres- 
sive outlook and spirit. 

the whole, the book well written, and sufficiently comprehensive 
scope make exceedingly valuable the professional educator, the 
student, and the teacher service. 

The second book survey the entire field secondary education 
designed for use textbook normal schools and teachers’ colleges. The 
fact that the book attempts cover all phases secondary education neces- 
sitates rather hurried and times somewhat superficial treatment many 
important problems. There is, doubt, place for survey course which 
aims give the student kind overview the entire area. From this 
standpoint the volume has unquestionable value. 

ALBERTY 


Secondary Education. New York: Norton and 
Company, 1932. xvii 366 pp. 

Reeves, Standards for High School Teaching. New York: 
Appleton and Company, 1932. xii 558 pp. 

Mr. Lull presents his book complete survey the field American 
secondary education with special emphasis upon objectives, curriculum, teach- 
ing procedures, and organization. formulates curriculum objectives 
analysis and evaluation the work “pioneer thinkers” supplemented 
scientific studies, where such studies have definite contribution make. 
rejects the scientific method the sole procedure for determining 

“If education develop valid objectives for the improvement the present social 
order, philosophy must cease travel its heavenly ways above the clouds. 
will take its departure from practical educational experience and scientific set-ups, and will 


attempt their critical appraisal. will attempt extract valid objectives from the 
studies modern civilization” (page 244). 


method, the author makes much what terms the “principle 
contrast” which, when illustrated the field the social sciences 
turns out the study current problems the light their historical 
backgrounds, rather than the development conflicting points view 
solutions. 

general, Mr. Lull follows Morrison his “types teaching” but, 
strange say, finds need for sixth type which calls, “the limited practice 
type learning.” After having compartmentalized learning into these more 
less artificial classifications, makes the comforting observation that the 
types “should not taken too literally; for literally understood they are 
untenable.” 

The book abounds wholesome and valuable material which has grown 
out the rich experience the author. Professional educators and teachers 
should find much the book stimulate and inspire. Unfortunately, the 
organization difficult follow, possibly because the attempt “spoon- 
feed” the reader multitude paragraph titles which get the way 
unified treatment. 

The book Mr. Reeves supplementary reference book appropriate 
for use general methods observation and student-teaching courses 
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teacher-training institutions and organized terms problems. The 
author recommends that used connection with his “Workbook 
High School and Practice with some other book 
the general-methods field. Much the material developed outline 
form and consists generalizations designed aid the student translating 
educational theory into classroom practice. 

Disappointing the author’s almost complete neglect the problem 
educational direction. devotes scarcely page general objectives, and 
gives the prospective teacher almost help either defining them 
translating them into practice. Possibly considers this the task other 
professional courses. difficult see, any event, how are escape 
from the subject-matter point view unless have clear idea the 
ultimate educational goals which propose reach and the manner which 
they may attained. 

The treatment types teaching traditional. The time-honored 
divisions learning into drill, problem solving, and appreciation are retained. 
Daily plans and recitations are presumably still good repute. 

The principal contribution the book the organization practical 
suggestions for the improvement learning, such form that they may 
easily mastered and applied actual teaching situations. 


Encarnacion. History Education the Philippines, 
1930. Manila: University the Philippines Press, 1932. xii 390 pp. 
This volume traces the history education the Philippines from the 
establishment the missionary schools the sixteenth century down the 
present day, and includes, therefore, three decades American education. 
This the first attempt treat the whole period and the whole range 
formal education the islands from the primary schools through the univer- 
sity and the technical and professional institutions. The early Spanish period 
outlined sixty pages, and the detailed treatment begins with the “educa- 
tional decree” 1863. One-half the book given education during 
the American period. Considerable space devoted the training teach- 
ers, the organization the schools, and vocational and technical educa- 
tion. The treatment factual and scientific. There are several short 
appendices and index. 


New York: Crowell Company, 1932. xxvi 529 pp. 

Students education who hope find Gestalt psychology substi- 
tute for stimulus-response will open this book with great interest and profit. 
Wheeler has mind his own and has therefore departed points from 
orthodox Gestaltism but nearly always going further than the founders. 
the whole, however, have here resolute effort state what Gestalt 
has say education. 

The book one read critically; the reviewer believes has dis- 
more than one non sequitur, more than one case where dogma 
supported dogma and that another dogma until the appearance but not 
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the substance dogmatism lost. But stimulating the instructed 
reader. The educational methods proposed may familiar enough, but 
genuinely different psychological foundation for them here proposed. Those 
who would understand that foundation must take great pains, for Wheeler 
has pointed out completely different outlook, almost new logic, required. 


Martin, Editor. Score Reading; Series Graded 
New York: Witmark and Sons, 1932. viii 102 pp. 

This collection excellent materials illustrating the problems con- 
fronting the student learning read the musical score. The technical develop- 
ment taken care the proper gradation the materials, and the 
same time the artistic kept mind the use the best illustrative mate- 
The book will prove boon students learning read the orchestral 
score, since explains detail the meaning the various clefs and the 
scoring and color effect number instruments. distinct contribu- 
tion altogether meager field. 


LEEDER 


Dorotuy. Teaching the Primary Grades. New York: Apple- 
ton and Company, 1932. xix 332 pp. 

her opening chapter the author states that “in spite large classes 
and limited facilities the public-school teacher can carry over into her work 
the spirit progressive education.” This particularly significant and 
heartening coming does from one who knows the public-school situation 
both teacher and principal. Because the possibilities suggested 
the statement quoted, one regrets that the author has thrown her emphasis 
largely the subject-matter side the work and treated rather casually 
the other phases child development with which the spirit progressive 
education greatly concerned. Undoubtedly, there still need indicate 
ways which the conventional school subjects can taught more effectively, 
but treat the primary-school situation almost exclusively from this point 
view overlook the great enrichment way genuine, all-round living 
and growing that present taking place primary schools. 

view the fact that countless public-school primary teachers with 
large enrollments have successfully inaugurated integrated programs with social- 
science roots centering about the present interests and needs children, one 
somewhat disappointed find this field integration relatively untouched. 

The first chapter condenses into seventeen pages brief statement the 
principles modern education. Following this are chapters dealing with the 
teaching reading, language, spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, health, art, 
and music. The author’s treatment for each subject consists beginning with 
short review its psychology, and its generally accepted aims and principles. 
Following this she gives extensive treatment methods teaching the 
subject and concludes with suggestions for diagnostic and remedial measures. 
her contribution method she constantly draws upon the findings 
educational and psychological research. The book’s practical value lies the 
subject-matter field. 


Amy Bronsky 
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1932 Survey issued the Scottish 

Council for Research Education and published the 
University London Press, consists nine questions 
picture test and seventy-five questions consisting items similar 
those found other mental-survey tests. Children are ex- 
pected react these questions indicated the following 
examples: “If and changed places the alphabet, what 
would the eighth letter “John’s mother has brothers 
sisters. His father has bachelor brother Frank, and mar- 
ried sister Mary who has two daughters and one son (Annie, 
Elizabeth, and Timothy). How many aunts has John?” 

The test was standardized ninety thousand cases, com- 
plete age group (ten and half eleven and half years) 
Scotland. sample one thousand cases, the test was 
checked with the Binet test and coefficient correlation .80 
was obtained. This quite high for small age range and 
indicates that for the measurement groups, the test can satis- 
factorily used place the Binet test. 

The booklet accompanying the test contains instructions for 
administering and table for converting raw scores into intelli- 
gence quotients. data are given concerning the reliability 
nor the method constructing the test. The booklet states that 
full discussion the application this test Scotland will 
found The Intelligence Scottish Children: National 
Survey Age Group, which published the University 
London Press. 


SKETCHES, constructed Julius Maller and 
published the Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, device obtain descriptive 
record certain aspects personality. Separate evaluations 
can obtained each six aspects personality adjust- 
ment, habit pattern, self-control, social adjustment, personal 
adjustment, mental health, and readiness confide. The 
sketches consist list descriptive statements which repre- 
sent characteristics behavior. Individuals presented with the 
sketches react deciding and indicating whether not each 
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statement applies them. The author has administered the 
test under variety conditions and directions and obtained 
different results. Hence, the conditions and directions should 
carefully controlled administering the tests. 

The coefficients reliability the six phases the test 
vary from .90 .97. These coefficients were found the 
odd-even method, and the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula 
was applied. The sample statements the tests large 
enough give stable results. The published 
two forms. 

The method internal consistency was used validating 
the statements. The statements were marked normal group 
children, and group children commonly recognized 
maladjusted. Statements which failed differentiate be- 
tween the two groups were eliminated from the tests. dis- 
advantage this method test construction that significant 
and meaningful statements may excluded from the test, and 
the representativeness the sample may impaired. 

The device may used teachers describe their stu- 
dents and the same time obtain numerical scores the six 
aspects personality adjustment. device which gives 
description students decided improvement over the 
numerical rating-scale technique which only gives numerical 
score. When rapport well obtained, the statements checked 
individual can grouped give descriptive picture 
the individual. This may prove very useful students 
themselves inventory their personality characteristics. 
With some guidance, they can devote attention the improve- 
ment less desirable characteristics. The manual directions 
contains abundance information for those who use the tests. 

Frep 


Articles test construction written Mr. Ralph 
Tyler, which have appeared from time time the Epuca- 
TIONAL have been reprinted book 
form. The book, which costs $1.25, may purchased from 
the Bureau Educational Research, Ohio State University. 


